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today, they'll be here tomorrow. I can't help myself: I'm just the shadow of my former self . . ."
And stimulated by the bright furniture from an epoch of German history now past, he began to talk about the great period at Wiesenstein. He spoke softly and only with great effort. But his mind was still powerful—with the peculiar luminous quality of rotting wood.
When talking finally became too difficult for him, his wife took up the thread of the conversation where he let it drop, as though it were the most natural thing in the world. And so we talked a long time about the great moments that this house had seen.
How many and how varied had been the visitors to Wiesenstein! There had been men representing the arts and the sciences, politics, business and industry, some that were world-famous and others less well known—Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Scandinavians, Americans, men from India and from Japan. From all the corners of the world they had come to Agnetendorf. And this quiet little settlement of workers in glass and wood with its scant thousand inhabitants had become world-famous because of Gerhart Hauptmann.
Great names were mentioned in our conversation—the poets Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Franz Werfel, the composer Eugen D'Albert, the painters Leo von Konig and Kathe Kollwitz.
And we spoke of those famous musical evenings which every friend and acquaintance of the Hauptmanns longed to attend some time. A small, select group would gather in the drawing-room on the first floor, with its massive Dutch furniture. (It was so bulky that it had to be left behind, later, during the hasty departure.) After inspecting the magnificent display of original paintings by great masters that hung on the walls, the de luxe editions of Hauptmann's works in the glass display case, and the medals and documents honoring the poet, the guests would be seated.
Professor Heinrich Griinfeld tuned his beloved cello. Mrs. Berg, wife of the highly gifted city architect who built the Jahrhundert Hall in Breslau, took her place at the grand piano. Margarete and a Silesian orchestra conductor raised their violins. Hers was the genuine Stradi-varius that Hauptmann had given her.
Then some wonderful music playing began. Each member of this impromptu quartet did his best to hold his own with the others and at the same time to create the perfect tonal image that the composer had had in mind.
In front of the four musicians sat four auditors. One was the novelist Georg Engel, who recorded the events of this particular evening. A second was the administrative director of Count Schaffgott's estates. This elegant, practical-minded man with the mutton-chop whiskers that were the style at that time, seemed transported by the music. The last two